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planation. Who does not understand more of life and humanity by study- 
ing that department of literature which depicts them? A sense of truth 
and reality, eraftsmansliip, learning, power to set forth the inner conception, 
are the fundamental endowments of a novelist. 

To begin with, then, M. Doumic— with all due apologies to his eminent 
position — sets all his tlieories of art and literature on a toppling basis. 
His views are washed over with a cheap religiosity and thin veneer of con- 
ventionality. He is one of those respectable people whom we can always 
rely upon to think wrong because they are trying so hard to be safe. To 
think right demands courage and vigor, as well as judgment. But his 
theories of art and his theories of life are tinged by an unwholesome and 
unbracing tradition. It is customary to suppose that such views, appealing 
as they do to the timid, the convention-ridden, the mediocre, are signs of 
health. But surely health means initiative, free creation, the power to make 
new laws, new governments, new worlds. All progress depends upon 
courage. The courage to wound, if necessary, so that fresh ideas may be 
inoculated. 

Nothing can make a life of George Sand decent reading. Despite the 
extraordinary opulence, the extravagance of her nature, she was a light 
woman, of light brains and very light morals. Her will-o'-the-wisp love- 
affairs are as unsavory as any reading one can find. Her genius — such as 
it was — does not make up for the radical coarseness of her mind. The 
freedom of speech in her letters is exceedingly distasteful, and in the 
present volume M. Doumic has unearthed hitherto unpublished letters per- 
missible to print only in a medical treatise and to be read only by students 
of pathologj' — not of literature. But if anything could add further vul- 
garity to an account of her life it is the light veneer of a mind like that 
of M. Doumic. 

The translation is poor. The book abounds in unfinished sentences, bad 
grammar, poor idiom and awkward constructions. 



Les Sceurs Bronte. Par E. Dimnet. Paris: Bloud et Cie, fiditeurs, 
1910. 

An account of just how far the sombre and powerful genius of the 
Bronte Sisters makes appeal to the French people would be data of psy- 
chological interest. The French have a flaire for vitality. They were 
readier than Americans to appreciate Poe. They have shown astounding 
comprehension of Whitman and have published in the last few years an 
excellent and voluminous translation of his poetic work. 

M. Dimnet points out that, considering the wide-spread interest in Eng- 
lish literature which has obtained in France in the past decade or so, it 
is surprising that no book has been published about the geniuses of the 
Yorkshire moors. Madame Darmesteter (Agnes Mary Kobinson, an Eng- 
lishwoman and author of a life of Emily Bronte) contributed in 1899 and 
1900 some able articles on the Bronte Sisters to the "Revue de Paris." A 
translation of " Wuthering Heights," published in Paris some years ago, 
and the eloquent and beautiful tribute of M. Maeterlinck to Emily in "La 
Sagesse et la Destinee," must have done much toward stimulating interest 
in the three sisters. 

M. Dimnet has written a very charming account of the lives of the three 
writers in this volume. He seems to have had access to all the best bio- 
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graphical material extant and rightly places Mrs. Gaskell's " Life of Char- 
lotte Bronte " first ; he recognizes Clement Shorter as a collector rather 
than a critic and realizes how inappropriate is Mr. Birrel's light cynicism 
— ce demi sourire — in coping with characters as real and as impassioned 
as were these Brontes. To speak of Mrs. Humphry Ward (who is much 
overrated by M. Dimnet) as a woman who sets living far above any pro- 
fession or vocation is the error surely of one who does not know Mrs. 
Ward's career. 

The story of the Brontes is charmingly told with that grace and fluency, 
that ease and elegance of narrative, which seems to be the birthright of 
French and the despair of English artists. M. Dimnet's suggestion that 
Charlotte's unhappiness in Brussels was due to a love-affair with the hus- 
band of her employer is French — very French — but shows a total lack of 
knowledge of the ingrained principles of such a nature as he is dealing 
with. Charlotte Bronte was the true daughter of a Yorkshire vicar even if 
she was a genius. 

We should have been grateful to the author for more literary criticisms 
and for fuller comparisons of the Bronte girls with the women writers of 
France, but this perhaps would have broken the narrative and have been 
less suitable for the French audience to whom the book is addressed. 

The last few pages the author devotes to decrying what he seems to think 
is a present-day tendency to overrate the work of the brain and underrate 
the value of character. Perhaps, however, character and brain power are 
more closely allied than any of us realize and all such divisions are more 
or less futile and artifleial. 



